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JFK Warned of ‘Hazardous Course’ 



Last of three installments from the late Sen, Kennedy’s 
personal memoir of the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. The 
first two instalments carried the diplomatic exchanges 
between the United States and Russia through the receipt 
of two rather conflicting letters from. Chairman Khrushchev 
and concluded with the shooting down of an American U-2 
photo reconnaissance pilot over Cuba by a SAM ■ missile. 

By Robert F. Kennedy 

At first, there was almost unanimous agreement that 
we had to attack early the next morning with bombers 
and fighters and destroy the SAM sites. But again the 
President pulled everyone back. 

“It isn’t the first step that concerns me,” he said, 
“but both sides escalating to the fourth and fifth step— 
and we don’t go to the sixth because there is no one 
around to do so. We must remind ourselves we are em- 
barking on a very hazardous course.” 

If we attacked Cuba, and the Russians reciprocated 
with an attack on Turkey, would or should the Turkish 
missiles be fired? He ordered preparations taken to de- 
fuse missiles with atomic warheads, so that he personal- 



ly would have to give permission before they were 
used. 

Again and again he emphasized that we must under- 
stand the implications of every step. He stressed again 
our responsibility to consider the effect our actions 
would have on others. NATO was supporting the United 
States, but were these countries truly and completely 
aware of the dangers for them? 

These hourly decisions, necessarily made with such 
rapidity, could be made only by the President of the 
United States, but any one of them might close and 
lock doors for peoples and governments in many other 
lands. 

Those hours in the Cabinet Room that Saturday 
afternoon in October could never be erased from the 
poinds of any of us. We saw as never before the mean- 
ing and responsibility involved in the power of the 
United States, the power of the President, the respon- 
sibility we had to people around the globe who had 
never heard of us. who had never heard of our country 
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or the men sitting in that room determining their fate, 
making a decision which would influence whether they 
would live or die. 

We won’t attack tomorrow, the President said. We 
shall try again. 

Two Letters to Khrushchev 

The State Department submitted a draft of a letter 
for response from President Kennedy to Khrushchev. 
It answered the arguments made in Khrushchev’s latest 
letter, maintaining that we could not remove the mis- 
siles from Turkey and that no trade could be made. 

1 disagreed with the content and tenor of the letter. 
I suggested, and was supported by Ted Sorensen and 
others, that we ignore the latest Khrushchev letter and 
respond to his earlier letter’s proposal, as refined in 
the offer made to John Scali,. that the Soviet missiles 
and offensive weapons would be removed from Cuba 
under U. N. inspection and verification if, on its side, 
the United States would agree with the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere not to invade Cuba. 

There were sharp disagreements. Everyone was 
tense; some were already near ' exhaustion; all were 
weighted down with concern and worry. President 
Kennedy was by far the calmest. 

Finally, when we almost seemed unable to com- 
municate with one another, he suggested with a note 
of some exasperation that— inasmuch as I felt so strong- 
ly that the State Department’s various efforts to re- 
spond were not satisfactory — Ted Sorensen and I 
should leave the meeting and go into his office and 
i compose an alternative response, so he could then de- 
cide between the two. 

•- two of us left and, sitting in the President’s 

p office, wrote a draft. Forty-five minutes later, we took 
i- it to him and to the whole group. He worked on it, 
l refined it, had it typed and signed it. 

It accepted Khrushchev’s “offer.” 

• While the letter was being typed and prepared for 
' transmission, he and I sat in his office. He talked about 
. the miscalculations that lead to war. 

. War is rarely intentional. The Russians don’t wish 
to fight any more than we do. They do not want to war 
with us nor we with them. And yet if events continue 
i as they have in the last several days, that struggle— 
which no one wishes, which will accomplish nothing- 
will engulf and destroy all mankind. 

He wanted to make sure that he had done everything 
in his power, everything conceivable, to prevent such a 
catastrophe. Every opportunity was to be given to the 
Russians to find a peaceful settlement which would not 
dimmish their national security or be a public 
humiliation. 

It was not only for Americans that he was concerned, 
or primarily the older generation of any land. The 
thought that disturbed him the most, and that made 
the prospect of war much more fearful than it would 
otherwise have been, was the specter of the death of 
the children of this country and all the world— the 
young people who had no role, who had no say, who 
knew nothing even of the confrontation, but whose 
lives would be snuffed out like everyone else’s. They 
would never have a chance to make a decision, to vote 
in an election, to run for office, to lead a revolution to 
determine their own destinies. 

It was this that 'troubled him most, that gave him 
such pain. And it was then that he and Secretary Rusk 
decided that I should visit with Ambassador Dobrynin 



and personally convey the President’s great concern. 

A Most Serious Turn of Events 
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Southeast Asia* He wished to move forward on the 
control of nuclear weapons* 

However, we could make progress on these matters 
only when this crisis was behind us* Time was running 
out. We had only a few more hours — we needed an 
answer Immediately from the Soviet Union. I said we 
must have it the next day, 

A Call to the Horse Show 

I returned to the White House. The President was 
not optimistic, nor was L He had not abandoned hope, 
but what hope there was now rested with Khrushchev's 
revising his course within the next few hours. It was a 
hope, not an expectation. The expectation was a mili- 
tary confrontation by Tuesday and possibly tomorrow. 

I had promised my daughters for a long time that I 
would take them to the Horse Show, and early Sunday 
morning I went to the Washington Armory to watch the 
horses jump* In any case, there was nothing I could do 
but wait* 



Around 10 o'clock, I received a call at the Horse 
Show. It was Secretary Husk. He said he had just re- 
ceived word from the Russians that they had agreed 
to withdraw the missiles from Cuba* 

I went immediately to the White House, and there I 
received a call from Ambassador 'Dobrynin, saying he 
would like to visit with me. I met him in my office at 
11 a*m. 

He told me that the message was coming through 
that Khrushchev had agreed to dismantle and withdraw 
the missiles under adequate supervision and inspection, 
that everything was going to work out satisfactorily and 
that Mr. Khrushchev wanted to send his best wishes to 
the President and to me. 

It was quite a different meeting from the night be- 
fore. I went back to the White House and talked to 
the President for a long time. As I was leaving, he 
said, making reference to Abraham Lincoln, “This is 
the night I should go to the theater*” I said, “If you go, 
I want to go with you*” As I closed the door, he was 
seated at the desk writing a letter to Mrs* Anderson. 

I often thought afterward of some of the things we 
learned from this confrontation. The time that was 
available to the President and his advisers to work 
secretly, quietly, privately, developing a course of 
action and recommendations for the President, was 
essential. If our deliberations had been publicized, if we 
had had to make a decision In 24 hours, I believe the 
course that we ultimately would have taken would 
have been quite different and filled with far greater 
risks. 



But more than time is necessary. I believe our de- 
liberations proved conclusively how important it is that 
the President have the recommendations and opin- 
ions of more than one individual* of more than one de- 
partment and of more than one point of view. There 
Is an important element missing when there is unanim- 
ity of viewpoint. 



Yet that not only can happen; it frequently does 
when the recommendations are being given to the 
President of the United States, His office creates such 
respect and awe that it has almost a cowering effect 
on men. Frequently I saw advisers adapt their opinions 
to what they believed President Kennedy and later 
President Johnson wished to hear. 



We had virtual unanimity at the time of the Bay of 
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The Impetuosity of the Military 
I remember an earlier meeting on Laos, in 1961, when 
tile military unanimously recommended sending in 
substantial numbers of U.S. troops to stabilize the 
™^ ntry : They were to be brought in through two air- 
jorts with limited capability. 

Someone questioned what we would do if only a 
limited number landed and then the Communist Patbet 
Lao knocked out the airports and proceeded to attack 
oqr troops, limited in number and not completely 
equipped. The representatives of the military said we 
wou d then have to destroy Hanoi and possibly use 
nuclear weapons. President Kennedy did not send in 
the troops and concentrated on diplomatic steps to 
protect our interests* 

President Kennedy was impressed with the effort and 
dedicated maimer in which the military responded 
T S il cnsis l~ ihe Navy deploying its vessels 
C ^ nbbean ^ til i e Force going on continuous 
alert; the Army and the Marines moving their soldiers 
and equipment into the southeastern part of the United 
Mates, and all of them alert and ready for combat 
But he was distressed that the representatives with 
whom he met, with the notable exception of Gen, 
ayior, seemed to give so little consideration to the 
implications of steps they suggested, Tiiey seemed al- 
ways to assume that if the Russians and the Cubans 
would not respond or* if they did, that a war was in our 
national interest. 

One of the Joint Chiefs of Staff once said to me he 
believed m a preventive attack against the Soviet 
Union, On that fateful Sunday morning when the 
Russians answered they were withdrawing their mis- 
siles, it was suggested by one high mOitary adviser that 
we attack Monday in any case. Another felt that we had 
m some way been betrayed. 

President Kennedy was disturbed by this inability to 
look beyond the limited military field. When we talked 
about this later, he said we had to remember that they 
were trained to fight and to wage war— that was their 
ate* But this experience pointed out fdr us all the im- 
portance of civilian direction and control and the im- 
portance of raising probing questions to military recom- 
mendations. 

It was for these reasons, and many more that Presi- 
dent Kennedy regarded Secretary McNamara as the 
most valuable public servant in his Administration and 
in the government. 

The Other Fellow's Shoes 

The final lesson of the Cuban missile crisis Is the 
importance of placing ourselves in the other country’s 
shoes. During the crisis. President Kennedy spent 
more time trying to determine the effect of a particular 
course of action on Khrushchev or the Russians than 
on any other phase of what he was doing. What guided 
all his deliberations was an effort not to disgrace 
Khrushchev, not to humiliate the Soviet Union, not to 
have them feel they would have to escalate their re- 
sponse because their national security or national in- 
terests so committed them. 

Even after it was all over, he permitted no crowing 



that would cause the Soviet to eat crow. Me made no 
statement attempting to take credit for himself or for 
his Admlnisration for what had occurred. He instructed 
all members of the Ex-Comm and Government that no 
interview should be given, no statement made, which 
would claim any kind of victory. 

He respected Khrushchev for properly determining 
what was in his own country’s interest and what was 
in the interest of mankind. If it was a triumph, it was 
a triumph for the next generation and not for any 
particular government or people. 



